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ANALYSIS 21.5 APRIL 1961 


WHY ARE OUR FEELINGS OF PAIN PERCEPTUALLY 
UNOBSERVABLE? 


By H. Hupson 


HEN one speaks of being in pain or having a pain it is not always 

clear whether one is referring only to feelings of pain, or to 
feelings of pain along with some more or less characteristic overt 
behaviour. I wish to emphasise that in what follows I shall be con- 
cerned only with feelings of pain. Now there is one sense of ‘ observable’ 
in which to say that our feelings of pain—our aches, throbs, twinges, 
and so on—are observable would be entirely legitimate; but there is 
another sense of the word in which this is not so. We can and do attend 
to our aches and throbs, and when so doing we may also try to notice 
their characteristics. When we do this we may be said to be observing 
them; but this kind of observation should not be confused with per- 
ceptual observation or observation by means of our senses. There 
would, I think, be general agreement that there is some absurdity in 
supposing that our feelings of pain are or could be perceptually ob- 
servable. What I wish to do is to try to find out why this is so. 

Our feelings of pain are connected with parts of our persons; they 
are felt and located in our fingers or toes, our heads or stomachs, and so 
on. They are connected with parts of our persons in such a way that 
if someone said that he felt pain but could not specify any part or parts 
of himself in which the pain was felt, we would be unable to make sense 
of what he said. It is true, of course, that a person might say that he 
aches all over; but if it is true that he aches all over it would also be true 
that his joints ache, his legs ache, and so on, but false that it is just his 
legs and joints that ache. If he said that he ached all over or felt pain 
everywhere but denied that he felt pain in any part of himself, we 
would fail to understand him. 

To say that our finger or some part of us hurts or throbs is perfectly 
in order, but to say that we hurt or throb is not. On the other hand, to 
say that we feel pain is perfectly proper, but to say that some part of us, 


- such as our finger, feels pain, is quite improper. If I say that my head 


or my tooth aches, this can be expressed alternatively without any loss 
of meaning by saying that I have headache or toothache. If I go to 
the doctor and tell him that my head aches, he wili among many things 
ask me where it aches or where or in what part of my head I feel the pain. 
When I tell him in which part of my head I feel the pain or get the ache, 
this amounts to telling him where or in which part my head aches. To 
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get, to have, or to feel, an ache in our head or a throbbing in our finger 
is an event or happening; more precisely it is something that happens 
to us but is not correctly describable as something that happens to our 
head or finger. 

Suppose, for example, that I get a rap over the knuckles. This is 
certainly something that happens to me; it is also something that happens 
to my knuckles, for they are affected by it. Moreover it is a happening 
of a perfectly observable kind. But the pain which I get or feel when 
I am rapped over the knuckles is something that happens to me; it is 
not correctly describable as something that happens to the part 
where I feel the pain, or indeed to any other part. Similarly if the 
nerves in my arm or stomach become irritated, this is something that 
happens to the nerves and organs concerned. It may also be said to 
be something that happens to me. But the ache I feel in my arm or 
stomach is something that happens to me, not to my arm or stomach. 

If I say that my arm is now free from pain or that it has stopped 
aching, or has started aching again, the form of words used may tempt 
us to think that there has been some change or alteration in the condition 
or state of my arm, and so that something has happened to it. But if 
I say that my arm is free from pain or has stopped aching, this means 
that I am free from a certain kind of pain or that I no longer have or 
feel any ache in my arm. In other words the change or alteration in 
question is in my state or condition, not in that of my arm. Terms such 
as ‘ache’, ‘ throb’, ‘twinge’, and so on, refer to feelings; and it is 
we who feel. Thus an alteration in what we feel is an alteration in our 


state or condition, not in that of the part or organ where the feeling is 


located; in so far, that is, as we are talking about feelings. Doubtless 
a change in our condition of the kind mentioned is causally connected 
with physiological changes in the condition or state of our arm, but 
that is a matter which does not require discussion here. Thus it could 
be argued that to examine my arm, head, knuckles, or what you will, 
with the most scrupulous possible care, in the hope that I or anyone else 
could observe the feelings of pain I have in them, would be absurd. 
Since nothing has happened to them merely in so far as I feel pain in 
them, there is nothing to observe. 

Our aches and pains are further connected with parts of our persons 
in such a way that the ache or throb seems to be going on in the part 
in question, or alternatively seems to be something which the part or 
organ in question is actually doing. Thus we speak of an ache in our 
arm or a throb in our finger, or say that our tooth is aching or our finger 
throbbing. It does not follow however, that what we feel to be taking 
place in our arm is literally taking place in our arm, or that we feel our 
finger to be doing something in the sense that it would be doing 
something if it were jerking, twitching, or trembling. 
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If my arm or my finger is amputated I may still feel the same ache 
or throbbing as I felt before it was amputated. Nor are aches or throbs 
any the less authentic because I locate them in places which are no 
longer occupied by parts of my person, although they were once so 
occupied. Nor again is the localising of them suspect, because that 
is where I really and literally do feel them. If I make a mistake at all, 
it would be in supposing that I must still have my arm or finger because 
I continue to feel the pain I felt when I still had my arm or finger. The 
mere fact that I feel or locate a pain in some part of me does not by itself 
in the least guarantee or even imply that the part in question exists. 
Where our heads, hearts, and livers, are concerned someone may say 
that it would be incredible if they did not; but if so it would be incredible 
on other grounds. 

This shows, I think, that the aches, throbs, or twinges one gets in 
various parts of one’s person cannot be properly regarded as something 
that happens to the parts in question. Nor when we say that they are 
aching or throbbing can we be describing a piece of behaviour of the 
part or organ concerned. It also shows that the aches or throbs cannot 
be ‘ in’ the part in the sense in which an artery or vein is ‘ in’ that part. 
Changes in blood pressure or the contracting and dilating of arteries 
or veins are typical examples of the kind of things which go on in an 
organ or piece of tissue. They can, however, be alternatively construed 
as things which happen /o the organ or piece of tissue. This is not true 
of the aching or throbbing felt in the organ or piece of tissue. 

Now, clearly, the parts of a person are perceptually observable; and 
although I have denied that to speak of a feeling of pain is to speak of 
something that has happened to some part of a person, this should not 
be taken as merely equivalent to denying that it is something that happens 
to what is perceptually observable. On the contrary, I have maintained 
that to feel pain is something that happens to the person or individual, 
and assuredly human individuals are perceptually observable. This 
prompts the question: ‘ Why not observe individuals then? If feelings 
of pain are correctly describable as things which happen to them, 
perhaps by observing individuals we may be able to observe what 
happens to them when and in so far as they feel pain.’ 

By way of reply it may be said that merely to have feelings of some 
kind, such as feelings of pain, is not, by itself, a form or piece of be- 
haviour. To run, to play, to argue, to think aloud or in one’s head, is 
to do something; to feel a throbbing in one’s finger is not, properly 
speaking, to do anything. This point is, I think, sometimes expressed 
by saying that we suffer or undergo pains, or that we are passive in 
so far as we have them. Thus it may be argued that to observe someone 
in the hope of observing his feelings of pain would be absurd, because 
to have a feeling of pain is by itself not to do anything or to behave in 
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any way. There is therefore, properly speaking, no form or piece of 
behaviour to observe. 

To this it may be retorted that if a person is struck by a stone, pushed, 
or has insulting words addressed to him, then these are certainly things 
which happen to him; moreover none of them can be correctly described 
as a form of behaviour or way of behaving on the part of the person 
concerned; yet all such happenings are quite observable perceptually. 

In so far as we are concerned with a person being hit by a stone, 
pushed, or having insulting remarks addressed to him, and assert that 
these are not properly describable as forms of behaviour or ways of 
behaving on the part of that person, we cannot be concerned in any 
way with his reaction to being hit, pushed, or so addressed. Now al- 
though ‘ having insulting remarks addressed to him’ does not refer to 
any form of behaviour on the part of the person addressed, it never- 
theless does involve a reference to a form of behaviour on the part 
of someone or something else. Again, when a man is hit by a stone, 
even if it is disputed whether this involves a reference to the behaviour 
of the stone, there can be no dispute that this does at least involve that 
something has happened to the stone. Moreover it also involves that 
something has happened to some part of him, the part struck by the 
stone. But the position with respect to our feelings of pain is not at 
all like either of these. To feel a pain in one’s finger, or indeed anywhere 
else, by itse/f involves no reference whatever to the behaviour of anything, 
not even to the behaviour of one’s nerves, cortex, arteries, or veins. 
Neither does it involve a reference to anything that happens or has 
happened to anything other than oneself. 

I suggest that the reasons why our feelings of pain are perceptually 
unobservable are as follows: Feelings of pain are wrongly described if 
they are described as happening to parts of the individual where the 
pain is felt, or indeed to any part of the individual concerned. Moreover 
to feel pain in one’s finger or anywhere else does not by itself involve a 
reference to what has happened to anything other than oneself: nor 
does it involve a reference to what has happened to some part of oneself. 
To feel pain is something that happens strictly to individuals or persons, 
not to their parts, and is something that happens only to the person 
concerned. To say, for example, that one’s finger aches or throbs does 
not refer to a piece of behaviour on the part of the finger. Moreover 
to say that someone feels pain is not to refer to some way in which he 
is behaving; nor does it, by itself, involve a reference to the behaviour 
of anything. If these do not constitute the entire reason why our feelings 
of pain are perceptually unobservable, they constitute at least a sub- 
stantial part of that reason. 


Victoria University of Wellington. 
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CAN THE LAW OF CONTRADICTION BE STATED? 


By 
IS traditional logic the law of contradiction is formulated thus: 


(1) A cannot be both B and not-B at the same time. 


As thus formulated! (1) is a negation. To decide whether it states any- 
thing or not, we have first to decide when a negation can state anything. 
There is a widespread belief among logicians which Pap states as a 
“ principle” thus: “‘ If a sentence is meaningless, so is its negation ” 
(Semantics and Necessary Truth, p. 82); “‘ if a sentence expresses no pro- 
position, then neither does its negation ”’ (#bid. p. 175). We shall refer 
to this “‘ principle” as the significance criterion (of negation). Usually no 
proof is given for this principle, which is regarded as self-evident. 
However its truth can be made evident by an example. If we write 


(2) Golap mallika hasnahana 
which is nonsense, then its negation 
(3) It is not the case that golap mallika hasnahana 


cannot state anything, i.e. is itself nonsense. If we accept this signifi- 
cance criterion, then whether (1) states anything or not will depend on 
whether 


(4) A may be both B and not-B at the same time 


is significant or not, for (1) seems to be the negation of (4). The question, 
therefore, is to decide whether (4) states anything or not. Now (4) will 
be regarded as a contradiction, though usually a contradiction contains 
‘is’ in place of the ‘ may be’ of (4); and if it is a contradiction, then 
it cannot state anything, for a contradiction is usually regarded as 
nonsense. Various types of reasons are given for regarcing a contradic- 
tion as nonsense: (i) subjective reason—a contradiction cannot be 
thought, it is something inconceivable; (ii) objective reason—a con- 
tradictory sentence states something impossible; (iii) linguistic reason 
—a contradictory sentence violates the rules of language. Strawson, for 
example, argues as follows. 


One might ask first: Why bother to avoid inconsistency ? What is wrong 
with contradicting yourself? There is nothing morally wrong about it. 
It may not even be entirely pointless. Suppose a man sets out to walk 


1Though we examine this formulation, our argument is valid also for the form: 
(p) ~ (p. ~ p). 
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to a certain place; but when he half-way there, turns round and 
comes back again. This may not be pointless. He may, after all, have 
wanted only exercise. But from the point of view of a change of position, 
it is as if he never set out. And so a man who contradicts himself may 
have succeeded in exercising his vocal chords. But from the point of view 
of imparting information, of communicating facts (or falsehoods) it is as 
if he had never opened his mouth.... The point is that the standard 

urpose of speech, the intention to communicate something is frus- 
trated by self-contradiction. Contradicting oneself is like writing some- 
ting down and then erasing it, or putting a line through it. A contradiction 
cancels itself and leaves nothing. 

Introduction to Logical Theory, pp. 2-3.) 


Thus if we regard (4) as a contradiction (Strawson asserts that it is 
impossible to “‘ explain what a contradiction is just by indicating, as one 
might be tempted to do, a certain form of words ”’), and (1) as its nega- 
tion, then it follows by the significance criterion that (1) cannot state 
anything, and therefore, cannot state the law of contradiction. 

The above argument has two parts: in one part we prove that (4) is 
nonsense; in the other we prove with the help of the significance 
criterion that (1) does not state anything. There is, however, another 
argument which does not need the significance criterion and directly 
proves that (1) does not state anything. Carnap, for example, tries to 
determine what a sentence says by determining its range. He says 


By the range of S; (which refers to any sentence composed out of sentential 
constants and connectives only) we understand the class of those possible 
value assignments of €; at which ©; comes out true... . Now it is 
easy to see that the smaller the range of a sentence, the more the sentence 
says. Suppose e.g. we know the meaning of each of the two sentences 
‘A’ and ‘B’. If, then, ‘A.B’ is communicated to us, we know precisely 
which of the four possible cases actually obtains: it is the first one. On 
the other hand, the communication ‘A = B’ is indeterminate, for it does 
not decide between two possibilities. Again ‘A VB” is even more 
indeterminate, for it excludes only one possibility and fails to decide 
between three possibilities. And if the range of a sentence is /o/al, i.e. 
if like ‘AV ~ A’ its range comprises all possible value assignments, then 
the sentence excludes no possibility and hence says nothing. E.g. if 
‘A’ means ‘it is raining here and now’ then ‘AV ~ A’ means ‘ it is 
raining here and now or it is not raining here and now ’—a sentence 
which is true in every possible circumstance, no matter whether it is 
raining here now or not; if communicated to us, we could learn from 
it nothing whatever about actual present circumstances. 


(Introduction to Symbolic Logic, p. 15.) 
Explaining further he says 


A sentence says something about the world in that it excludes certain 
cases which are possible in themselves. In so doing, the sentence informs 
us that the excluded cases are not real cases. The more cases a sentence 
excludes, the more it says. 


(Ibid., p. 21.) 
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It follows, therefore, that (1) like any other tautology which fails to 
exclude any possibility cannot state anything; therefore, it cannot state 
the law of contradiction. ; 

We may, however, ask here: Though Carnap’s argument does not 
need the significance criterion, does it contradict it? If we understand 
him literally when he says “‘ the smaller the range of a sentence, the more 
it says ” we may be led to think that Carnap wants to say that a contradic- 
tion, which has the smallest, i.e. null, range (understanding ‘ range’ to 
mean strictly ‘ the class of those possible value assignments for which 
it comes out ¢rue’), says the most. This will be the exact opposite of 
the view of Strawson and of logicians generally, and it will violate the 
significance criterion. For (1) being a tautology will say nothing, yet 
(4) which is the negation of (1) will be significant. But this does not 
seem to be a correct interpretation of Carnap’s intention. For when he 
says “the smaller the range”, he seems to mean “the smaller the 
non-null range’; i.e. just as a sentence which excludes no possibility 
at all (viz. a tautology) “‘says nothing ”’, so also a sentence which excludes 
every possibility (viz. a contradiction) “says nothing”. If we accept 
this interpretation, then we find that Carnap’s theory does not violate 
the significance criterion; for on this interpretation neither (1) nor (4) 
says anything. 

Thus it appears that the law of contradiction cannot be stated. But 
there is a way out. It is to deny that (1) is the negation of (4). This can 
be done if we cease to regard (1) as a sentence expressing a proposition 
which is either true or false, and regard it instead as a sentence expressing 
a tule of language. Interpreted in this way (1) simply says “‘do not 
ascribe contradictory predicates to one and the same subject at the same 
time; you can violate this rule only on pain of uttering nonsense ”’. 
Thus even though (4) is nonsense, (1) is not; for (1) is not the negation 
of (4). 

But we may ask whether (1) has to be regarded as nonsense if we 
regard it as a declarative sentence; i.e. whether (1) cannot be so inter- 
preted as to be an expression of a proposition. Let us first examine 
Carnap’s objection. What Carnap has really done is to introduce a 
technical term ‘ range’ with the help of which he intends to clarify 
the meaning of (if not to replace) the ordinary phrase ‘ says something ’ 
as applied to sentences of a certain type (i.e. compound sentences com- 
posed only of sentential constants and connectives). But he does not 
succeed in his attempt, for he himself has to use the phrase in another 
sense. Thus though he asserts that a tautology “says nothing” in 
the sense that its range is total, yet he says that it “‘ is srwe in every possible 
circumstance’. Now if a tautology really says nothing, it is difficult 
to see how the predicate ‘ true’ can be applied to it; for example, it 
will not make sense to say of (2) either that it is true (false) or that it 
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“is true in every possible circumstance”, because (2) does not say 
anything at all. So when Carnap says that a tautology “ is true in every 
possible circumstance”, he has to admit that it “ says something ”’ in 
some sense, that (1) and (2) cannot belong to the same type so far as 


significance is concerned. The problem is, therefore, to determine in ; 


what sense a tautology does “‘ say something ”’. 

The answer becomes clear if we examine the sense in which Carnap 
is using the phrase ‘ says something’. Thus he says “‘ a sentence says 
something about the world . . .”, i.e. he is using the phrase ‘ says some- 
thing’ in a sense in which a sentence “ says nothing ” if it does not 
“say anything exclusively about the world”. When Carnap says that 
a tautology “is true in every possible circumstance ” he means that it 
“is true in every possible world”, or as he has put it elsewhere, “ in 
every state description”. But if a tautology is true in every possible 
world, then it is also true in this world, for the actual world has to be 
one of the possible worlds; i.e. a tautology does say something about 
the world, only it says this about every other possible world too. But 
from the fact that it says something about every world, it does not follow 
that it does ot say anything at all. In other words, a tautology says what 
is merely possible, and is therefore worthless as direct information about 
what is actual; yet it may sometimes convey valuable information, for 
in many cases it is important and necessary to know what is possible 
and what is not. Logic states the bare necessary conditions of empirical 
truths, though never their sufficient conditions; and tautologies which 
are a species of logical truths share this essential insufficiency, but do 
not, for that reason, become nonsense. 

Now we come to Strawson’s theory. On this theory too (4), regarded 
as a contradiction, cannot be differentiated from (2); for a man who utters 
(2) “‘ may have succeeded in exercising his vocal chords, but from the 
point of view of imparting information it is as if he had never opened his 
mouth”’. The point we want to make here is that a string of marks 
may fail to say anything because of various reasons, i.e. we have to dis- 
tinguish between types of nonsense. Thus (2) fails to say anything 
because there are no words in it; but when we analyse a contradiction 
we find that it is composed of two sentences which are in themselves 


Bu 


qu 


perfectly significant. The sentence as a whole fails to say anything (thi 


because, and only because, it is a conjunction of the two sentences. If 
we can construct with these very components any other sentence in 
which they are not conjoined, then this new sentence becomes significant. 
This is exactly what is done in (1). (1), in denying (4) which is a conjunc- 
tion of two incompatible sentences, transforms the conjunction into a 
disjunction. That is, (1) is truth-functionally equivalent to the sentence, 


‘A must be either B or not-B’ which expresses the law of excluded | 
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If we accept this explanation, then we have to deny that the signi- 
ficance criterion, as stated above, is universally valid. For the negation 
of any contradiction will be significant, though no contradiction is. 
But we can restate it, in such a way that it becomes universally valid, 
thus: If an atomic sentence is meaningless, so is its negation; if an 
atomic sentence expresses no proposition, then neither does its negation. 


Saugar University. 


HOW DO WE KNOW THAT ANYTHING CONTINUES 
TO EXIST WHEN IT IS UNPERCEIVED? 


By JoszpH MARGOLIS 


' OW do we know that anything continues to exist when it is 
unperceived?’ The question has been taken to relate to the 
question of proving the existence of an external world. Hume takes it 
in this sense: 
.. . if the objects of our senses continue to exist, even when they are not 
perceiv’d, their existence is of course independent of and distinct from 
the perception; and vice versa, if their existence be independent of the 
—- and distinct from it, they continue to exist, even tho’ they 
not perceiv’d.1 


But it has also been taken to be an independent question, that is, a 
question quite admissible for one who has already conceded (however 
this may be supposed to be accomplished) the existence of an external 
world. W. T. Stace takes it in this sense: 


For all I know completely unexperienced entities may exist, but what I 
... assert is that we have not the slightest reason for believing that they 
do exist... . There is absolutely no reason for asserting that . . . non- 
mental, or physical, entities ever exist except when they are being ex- 
perienced, and the proposition that they do so exist is utterly groundless 
and gratuitous, and one which ought not to be believed.? 


1 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby Bigee, p. 188, 
2W, T, Stace, ‘ The Refutation of Realism’, Mind, Vol. 43 (1934). 
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And it is surely in this second sense that the question is philosophically 
most interesting. For the negative view is, for phenomenalists (as for 
Hume), an elementary consequence of specifying the objects of per- 
ception; and for other empirically oriented philosophers, the question 
is an open one and its solution not obvious. 

An adequate solution for the question taken in the second sense 
depends, I believe, on recognizing that the question is a special case 
of the more general question ‘ How do we know that an object per- 
ceived on one occasion is the same object perceived on another?’ 
What I suggest, then, is that anyone who concedes that we can identify 
an object as one and the same on two different occasions (or over a 
continuous interval of time, for that matter) has already conceded all 
that is necessary to establish that we can confirm an object continues to 
exist unperceived. 

The most important feature of any proof that a given object en- 
countered on one occasion is the same object as was encountered on 
another occasion is that, though we rely on perceptual evidence, same- 
ness is not itself a perceptual quality. As a matter of fact, the perceptual 
qualities of a given object may very well become completely altered 
(think for example of Descartes’ piece of wax or of a man walking into 
the distance); yet we are able to assert and to prove that the altered 
object is the same object as was previously perceived. The issue turns 
on what counts as evidence that some individual thing is the same 
individual thing as was perceived before; and the appropriate sorts 
of evidence vary with different sorts of objects. But we are not prepared 
to deny that evidence of the required sort is regularly available; and 
inspection of our usage shows that, though it is empirically supported, 
the truth of the statement that a given object perceived on a given 
occasion is the same as was perceived on another cannot be said to 
depend merely on the perception of any sensory quality. It is conceivable 
that two different objects share any perceptual quality whatsoever; and 
it is conceivable that the same object exhibit, on different occasions, two 
entirely different sets of perceptual qualities. 

Consider now some particular object—say, my typewriter (or 
Berkeley’s study). Suppose I observe my typewriter continuously for 
five minutes. Presumably, I should be entitled to assert that it existed 
at least during this five-minute interval. But saying this entails that, in 
existing during the interval, it is the same object through that interval. 
Now suppose that I observe my typewriter on two different occasions; 
I am actually able to establish that it is one and the same typewriter that 
I observe on two occasions. Anyone who asks whether the typewriter 
continues to exist unobserved obviously has in mind cases in which it 
is conceded that the same object has been noticed on two occasions. 
For no one would deny that any object observed once and never again 
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may very well, by an extraordinary accident, have been destroyed imme- 
diately after being observed; and this would make the issue a contingent 
one, altogether lacking in philosophical interest. ‘So the question is not 
‘How do we know that an object once observed continues to exist 
unobserved ? ’, but rather ‘ How do we know that an object observed 
on two distinct occasions has existed unobserved in the interval? ’ 

The answer is now quite simple. To say that an object exists on two 
separate occasions, because we have observed it on these occasions and 
because we can establish that it is indeed the same object, is tantamount 
to saying that one and the same object has continued to exist in the 
interval between the two occasions: that is, it is tantamount to saying 
that the object could have been observed under appropriate conditions 
during the interval. Or perhaps it should be put the other way round. 
To say that a given object has existed unobserved is tantamount to saying 
that it has been observed on two distinct occasions. 

The only way that I can see of opposing this view is to contend 
that things may exist intermittently. But there is a fatal difficulty in 
this thesis. For if we say that an object exists intermittently, we must 
mean, I think, that it ceases to exist at some time and begins to exist 
again at another, and is markedly the same object in these two occur- 
rences. But this business of ceasing to exist and beginning to exist is 
something we always treat empirically (think of a glass being shattered 
or of an artist beginning to shape clay into a sculpture). And should 
we suppose that something or someone could now cease to exist, now 
begin to exist again (think for instance of Jesus raising Lazarus from the 
dead), we should still insist on empirical evidence. Neither existence 
nor sameness is a perceptual quality, but we support claims about both 
on perceptual evidence. But this means that a theory of intermittent 
existence must concern contingent matters and must not be resorted to 
merely because a given object has been observed on two distinct occa- 
sions. 

There are only rare occasions on which we even conceive what it 
would mean for something to exist intermittently (as in the case of 
Lazarus); but then, precisely, the question becomes an empirical ques- 
tion, quite special, and without any implications whatsoever for the 
run of things that we do not conceive as being only intermittently 
existent (unless it is the implication that they are not like shat). Other- 
wise, intermittent existence appears trivially for such cases as interrupted 
lessons (that are continued). Here, though there are empirical matters 
at stake, the crucial fact is that we individuate different sorts of things 
differently. The sort of intermittence that one has in mind here simply 
has no bearing at all on the previous question of the continued existence 
of something unperceived; in fact, it concerns things perceived to be 
intermittent, 
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In short, the original question apppears to be a dramatic one because 
of the term ‘ unperceived ’. But the continued existence of something, 
its existence through an interval as the same individual, is not itself a 
quality to be perceived. We might as well begin to wonder how we 
ever know that we are dealing with one and the same individual during 
a continuous series of perceptions. That our perceptions form a con- 
tinuous series or that the observed qualities form some appropriate 
series (think again of watching a man walk into the distance) may well 
serve as evidence that we are dealing with one and the same individual. 
But then, precisely, just as a continuous series of perceptions may serve 
as suitable empirical evidence that something exists continuously as a 
particular individual object, so an appropriate series of discrete percep- 
tions or an appropriate series of qualities perceived at different times 
may also serve as suitable evidence that something exists continuously 
as a particular individual object. To deny that this is so is simply to 
betray an inadequate knowledge of what would count as empirical 
evidence for the continued existence of something unobserved. I find 
one of my old toys in the attic and say it’s been gathering dust there all 
these years. You prove that it has been recently put back in the attic 
—I was mistaken. But how would you prove (and what would you mean 
if you said) that perhaps it hadn’t been in existence all these years, though 
admittedly it was the same toy I played with as a boy? Only inter- 
mittent existence could make the claim intelligible at all, but it could 
do so only at the price of making the matter a contingent one. 

The case of an object continuing to exist unobserved is not signi- 
ficantly different from that of an object continuing to exist observed, 
since its existing and its being the same thing are not, as such, observable 
qualities. Different sorts of evidence may very possibly be preferred in 
the case of continuous observation and in the case of discrete observa- 
tions. But this has to do simply with eligible evidence and not with 

tion as such. 

We find therefore that, should we wish to ask whether a given object 
continues to exist unobserved—that is, to ask a question which appears 
to be intended as a factual one—we may prove that it does, simply by 
showing that on a future occasion the same object can be perceived. 
If anyone persists beyond this point, we must ask what sort of inter- 
mittent existence he has in mind—that is, we must ask him to raise 
another empirical question—or else we must suspect that he fails to 
understand what it is to have noticed the same object in two distinct 


perceptions. 
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ON “INADEQUATE” DEFINITIONS 


By DonaLD LoFrsGORDON 


I 
R. A: Good is the production of the greatest pleasure for the 
gteatest number. The only true propositions are those which are 
either true by definition or verifiable under the canons of evidence 
of the empirical method. 

Mr. B: Mr. A, you have changed and oversimplified the terms which 
you purport to define. In ordinary language the terms ‘ good’ and 
‘true’ have a much wider and more complex meaning than is exhibited 
in your definitions. An adequate analysis of the “‘ grammar ”’, that is, 
of the rules of ordinary usage of the terms ‘ good’ and ‘true’, will 
clearly illustrate this. 


The form of argument given above reproduces itself very often in 
the works of contemporary philosophers. It is frequently said that many 
of the traditional Greats of philosophy have made their mistakes because 
they failed to pay strict attention to the rules of usage implicit in ordinary 
language; that this fundamental error has generated very many of our 
perennial philosophic problems. In short, the case for Mr. B has re- 
cently often been expressed. What I should like to do in this paper is 
to offer a defence for Mr. A. Or rather, I should like to contend that there 
is a more charitable way of regarding propositions like those made by 
Mr. A. 

First, let us admit that Mr. B has made a sound and important point: 
almost always, when philosophers have made definitional propositions 
of the form ‘ X is Y’, they have oversimplified. Almost always, it 
seems to me, we oversimplify when we say, in any case, that the term 
‘X’ means, is equivalent to, is defined by, or may be substituted for, the 
term ‘ Y ’. It would appear that very rarely if at all do two terms in ordin- 
ary language ever mean quite the same thing, or have exactly the same 
connotation. Here the creative writer would offer the best testimony ; he 
is aware of the infinite shades of meaning and nuances which ordinary 
language makes available to him. The difference between an artificial 
language—for example, symbolic logic—and ordinary language is 
essentially a difference in complexity; it is to be noted that a great 
virtue of the artificial language systems is that they are simple; they lend 
themselves to substitutions and to manipulations which could never 
be undertaken in a system of ordinary language. Hence Mr. B will 
almost always be right when he accuses amy definition (‘ X is Y ’) of 
oversimplification, 
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It is notorious, of course, that ‘ good’, ‘true’, and other such 
general, abstract and philosophically interesting terms are more difficult 
to define than the more practical, prosaic thing-words. If then a defini- 
tion of any term tends to oversimplify, surely definitions of ‘ good ’, 
‘true’, etc. will be especially liable to this fault. If it is supposed that 
utilitarians and logical positivists intended the principle of utility or the 
verification principle to offer a full and complete description of the way 
in which ‘ good’ and ‘ true’ presently function in ordinary language, 
then it is clear that their present-day critics are completely correct in 
pointing out their failure to do this. The interesting question, however, 
is not whether if they made such an attempt they failed, but whether they 
intended to make the attempt. 

Let me state here what I think ought to be a general rule in this 
matter. It seems to me that if any philosopher is accused of over- 
simplification in an ‘ X is Y’ proposition—if he is attacked for failing 
to give a complete descriptive account of the way in which a term 
functions in ordinary language—then his critic is obliged to offer textual 
evidence to show that the philosopher intended his proposition to be 
thus descriptive. It seems false to assume without argument that in all 
cases propositions of the form ‘X is Y’ are attempts at descriptive 
definition. 

But, someone will ask, what could be the status of ‘ X is Y ’ proposi- 
tions if they do not attempt to reproduce the meaning of the terms ‘ X ’ 
and ‘ Y’ in ordinary usage? Are they intended to be mere stipulated 
definitions ?—mere announcements of a personal and idiosyncratic 
meaning which a philosopher attaches to a term? The accusation against 
stipulated definitions is, of course, that they are s¢rivial—anyone can 
stipulate any definition whatsoever. If we are not to check against 
ordinary usage, there is no logical fault in stipulating that any term shall 
mean anything; this being so, what philosophic significance can an 
admittedly stipulated definition have? 

It would seem to me that very often propositions of the form 
‘X is Y’ ought to be considered neither as descriptive definitions of 
the way in which terms are in fact used in ordinary language nor as 
mere announcements of an idiosyncratic way in which a philosopher 
uses a particular term, but rather ought to be regarded as proposals, 
addressed to all of us, for changing (often simplifying) the meaning of 
terms which we employ in ordinary language. If we consider ‘ X is Y’ 
propositions in this light, then it is a fundamental misunderstanding to 
judge them in terms of their present descriptive accuracy. Their purpose 
is, if you will, not to tell what a term presently means, but what the 
philosopher in question hopes it may come to mean, when the outlook 
on life changes to that which the definitions reflect. 

Take, for example, the proposition ‘ punishment is merely a device 
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of social control’. As a descriptive account of the meaning of the term 
‘ punishment ’, this statement is false; it is evident that there is an im- 
portant retributive element in the concept of punishment as it is used in 
ordinary language. But the philosopher who says ‘ punishment is 
merely a device for social control ’ may well make such a proposition as 
a proposal, hoping that its adoption would predispose men to reject 
the retributive outlook on morality. 

It seems to me that utiliarians and logical positivists may best be 
interpreted not as inaccurate reporters of the way ‘ good’ and ‘ true’ 
presently function in the language, but rather as philosophic reformers 
who attempt to remove some of the connotations which now cluster 
about terms such as ‘ good’ and ‘true’. They simplify, if you will, 
with a purpose: they seek to make it difficult to say certain things in 
the language—difficult to express certain moral and epistemological 
viewpoints which we now express with ease. It would seem false, 
however, to assume that it is always a defect of language when things 
cannot easily be said in it; if what cannot easily be expressed is an un- 
desirable philosophic viewpoint, then the “ defect”? may become an 
advantage. It seems clear that Bentham believed that if we cold divest 
the term ‘ good ’ of its formalistic and deontological connotations, we 
would clarify the language by simplifying it—and in consequence 
improve the moral outlook embedded in the definition of ‘ good’. 
Similarly, it seems that logical positivists believe that if we could restrict 
the use of the word ‘ true ’ to propositions which satisfy the verification 
principle, we would clarify the language by simplifying it—and in 
consequence improve the epistemological outlook embedded in the 
definition of ‘ true’. 


II 


It seems to me that definitions often contain within themselves the 
germs of over-all philosophical viewpoints. I submit that often the 
acceptance of an ‘ X is Y’ definition commits or at least predisposes 
one to accept the general Weltanschauung embedded in the definition. 
Often, I believe, definitions are not philosophically neutral (even when 
they are not intentionally “ persuasive’), but rather are the creatures 
of a philosophical orientation implicit in them. 

Consider again the definitions of ‘ good ’ and ‘ true’ as proposed by 
utilitarians and logical positivists. Though it might be possible to 
express moral approval of ascetic practices even though one accepted 
the definition of ‘ good ’ as ‘ pleasure ’, it would certainly require great 
circumlocution to do so. To accept the utilitarian definition of ‘ good ’, 
if it does not commit one to adopt a general utilitarian outlook on morals, 
certainly predisposes one to do so, Similarly, it might be possible to 
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hold as meaningful in some sense the statements of the German idealist- 
metaphysicians even though one accepted the verification principle as 
establishing the definition of ‘true’. But certainly one would be pre- 
disposed to regard such statements as lacking significance. It would be 
most difficult to accept the logical positivists’ definition of ‘ true’ and 
yet see the world as Hegel saw it. 

Now it seems to me that embedded in the descriptive definitions of 
ordinary language lies the philosophic Weltanschauung of the plain man. 
As we have previously said, any full definition of ‘ punishment ’ as the 
term is used in ordinary language includes retributive elements; but 
this is because to some extent the plain man still thinks retributively. 
‘ Good ’ as the term is used in ordinary language is not synonymous with 
‘pleasure’; but this is because to some extent the plain man is still a 
Kantian formalist in his over-all moral outlook. And ordinary language 
permits us to use the term ‘ true’ to apply to sentences which do not 
satisfy the verification principle; but this is because the general episte- 
mological viewpoint of the plain man is pre-scientific. Descriptive 
definitions and rules of use for ‘ punishment ’, ‘ good’, and ‘ true’ in 
ordinary language seem to me to have implicit within themselves general 
moral and epistemological viewpoints; such descriptive definitions, I 
submit, commit us or at least predispose us to share the philosophic 
orientation of the plain man. 

A philosopher, then, is at a real disadvantage if, disliking the philo- 
sophic orientation of the plain man, he nonetheless accepts the descrip- 
tive definitions which predispose to such an orientation. To reject the 
plain man’s Weltanschauung it seems necessary or at least highly advisable 
to reject also his descriptive definitions. 

I believe that utilitarians and logical positivists depart from descrip- 
tive definitions of ‘ good’ and ‘ true’ precisely because they reject the 
plain man’s moral and epistemological viewpoint. The principle of 
utility and the verification principle are in some ways like the beginning 
axioms and postulates of a non-Euclidean geometry: they commit us, 
or at least predispose us, to adopt a nonconventional Weltanschauung; 
they orient us in a significantly different way from the plain man’s 
basic definitions. It we accept such principles as establishing the defini- 
tions of ‘ good ’ and ‘ true’, we will find it most difficult to express the 
plain man’s implicit ethical and epistemological viewpoint. This, it 
seems to me, is exactly the result which utilitarians and logical positivists 
intend. 

From what we have said, it appears that the demand upon philo- 
sophers for scrupulous adherence to descriptive definition and to the 
tules of usage of ordinary language is a profoundly conservative demand. 
It is something like saying to the geometer ‘ You may reject the theorems 
of Euclid, but not his axioms and postulates ’. It is to say that we may, 
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if we wish, reject the plain man’s philosophic orientation, but that we 
ought nonetheless consider ourselves committed to use his definitions. 


Ill 


There is a notion abroad of late that the philosopher’s job is ‘‘ purely 
descriptive ’’. This is taken to mean that once the philosopher has been 
able to make explicit to the best of his ability the complexities of the 
tules of use of ordinary language and to apply such knowledge to 
philosophical problems, his job is done. We are told that ordinary lan- 
guage is “‘all right”. If such a view is adopted, of course, then it 
becomes illicit for a philosopher to propose changing (often simplifying) 
the meanings of key philosophic terms. In changing and simplifying 
he is not being merely descriptive; he is making a normative judgment 
in urging that certain ways of thought be made difficult to express. 

The underlying question is whether the philosopher’s role is properly 
confined to that of a descriptive analyst of ordinary language. In the 
first place, we may urge that the term ‘ philosophy ’ has been and is now 
applied to a great number of nondescriptive projects, and that if the 
language analyst wishes to confine the meaning of ‘ philosophy ’ to his 
enterprise alone he is violating ordinary usage and oversimplifying the 
meaning of the term. 

In the second place, there is doubt as to whether the philosopher is 
the person best qualified to report upon the complexities of usage in 
ordinary language. I would urge most strongly that propositions about 
the use of words, about the rules of use, etc. are propositions about 
fact which like any other factual propositions require evidence for their 
support. When a philosopher says that the use of the term ‘ X’ in 
such and such a way violates the rules of ordinary usage, he is expressing 
a proposition which is neither true nor false apart from the facts of 
usage. But to find out what in fact are the rules of use presently govern- 
ing any given language, we cannot be satisfied to remain in the philo- 
sopher’s study: we are led to conduct formal or informal empirical 
investigations throughout the areas of life. The avenue of such an 
inquiry clearly leads to public opinion polls, surveys, and etymological 
investigations of all kinds, which have never been regarded as either the 
appropriate or special province of the philosopher. There is no more 
reason to suppose that the philosopher is peculiarly qualified to report 
upon the facts of usage than there is to suppose he is peculiarly qualified 
to report upon the facts of physics, chemistry, or any other area of 
empirical investigation. 

We may note that there is a temptation to regard the rules of usage 
of a living natural language and the meanings of terms within it as 
something eternally fixed and static; we suppose that these rules and 
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meanings will reveal themselves once and for all to careful analysis. 
On the contrary, however, it is evident that both meanings of terms and 
the rules of their use are constantly changing. These changes are often 
slight and sometimes almost imperceptible, but over a long period of 
time they clearly reveal themselves to a careful student of the language. 
The meanings of words and rules of usage, then, cannot be determined 
@ priori or once and for all, but are always dependent upon the facts of 
usage which exist at any given point in time. 

When we say that the philosopher’s job in regard to language ought 
to be “ purely descriptive ” we are saying that he ought to have no active 
part in the reforming of usage or of the rules of use, that he is at most 
to be simply a reporter of changes in language which have come about 
largely through unconscious processes. But it would seem to me that 
there is another role which a philosopher might quite appropriately 
aspire to play—he might aspire to be a statesman or an engineer of 
language, making proposals to change the meanings of key philosophic 
terms, seeking to make it difficult to express an undesirable philosophic 
orientation, seeking to predispose men to adopt an unconventional 
Weltanschauung. In short, it would seem that a philosopher might well 
aspire to an active role in the production of changes in usage and in 
meaning. 

I would submit that a large number of those philosophers presently 
under attack for oversimplification and violation of the rules of ordinary 
usage considered themselves as just such statesmen of language, and put 
forward the ‘ X is Y’ propositions as proposals in pursuance of a re- 
forming purpose. At least, such an interpretation of their ‘X is Y’ 
propositions seems to be much fairer to them than that which regards 
such propositions merely as grossly oversimplified descriptive defini- 
tions. 


Occidental College, Los Angeles 
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RECIPES AND INDUCTION; RYLE v ACHINSTEIN 
By Harry V. Sroprs-Roz 


HERE are many “ problems of induction ”’, but the recent discus- 

sion in ANAtysts! has been concerned largely with a certain one 
of these, namely the process that supports particular scientific theories, 
where one supposes that each is already given. My concern will be 
solely with this limited problem, and not with such problems as how 
one gets to a new theory, or how one shows (if one does) that there can 
be theories at all, or that the future will be like the past. 

Prof. Ryle in his first paper suggested that there is no inference from 
instances of a general theory to the truth of the theory: rather, the 
instances show the theory to be true. Mr. Achinstein attacked this 
position by arguing that “‘ showing ”’ something to be so consists either 
in presenting the situation itself, or in presenting a situation from which 
one can infer that it is so. He considered the example of a car’s engine. 
Prof. Ryle replied by distinguishing between engines and soufflés on 
the one hand, and designs and recipes on the other. 

The difference between soufflés and engines on the one hand, and 
recipes, designs and theories on the other is clear, and clearly relevant. 
However, the distinctions between recipes, engine designs and theories, 
are not so clear, and I will consider these first. Usually recipes are 
expressed as instructions for a stated goal: 


To make a souffié: Mix the potato-flour, or which ever one of the above 
ingredients is used, with a little of the milk. . 


Sometimes the instructions are in the form of crucial information: 
“ The secret of making a soufflé well, is to have the eggs well whisked. 
. .” (lee cit.); sometimes incidental information is added: “Average 
cost, 1s.”’ (Joc. cit.); but the forms of an injunction tend not to be far 
distant: ‘‘ Soufflés may be flavoured in various ways, but must be named 
accordingly ” (Joc. cit.). We notice, however, that the moves between 
instructing and information-giving appear to be mainly a matter of 
stylistic variation. 
Why does one give recipes in the form now so well-known? And 
what is the real content of a recipe? In modern recipes the conventions 
are fairly rigid, but one finds a spontaneity in the older texts that is 


1 Peter Achinstein, “‘ From success to truth” ANALYSIS 21, October 1960, pp. 6-9; 
Gilbert Ryle, “ Comment on Mr. Achinstein’s paper ” Ibid, pp. 9-12. See “4, Gil bert 
mh sy * Predicting and —— in Observation and ‘Interpretation: Proceedings of the 

Symposium of the Colston Research Society, Butterworths, London, ane pp. 165-170. 

All references to Prof. Ryle in the eres note will be to a former pa 


Management ’; S. Bestoa, London, 1861; p- 
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revealing. For example, the instructions for spinning the confection 
“Gold Web” (which requires the cook to sit “‘ several Hours ”’ close 
to a very hot fire) include: “‘ the only Art is to keep it [your sugar] at 
a proper heat, and of a Gold Colour ”’.1 The desire here is to tell the 
suffering learner just precisely what to do; but this is impossible, for 
language is not adequate. Therefore Mrs. Raffald resorts to the encour- 
aging tautology. Here we see a characteristic difficulty of cookery. 
Though modern techniques (such as thermometers) permit greater 
precision of expression, there are many recipes in which details of 
technique can not be described in words. It follows, therefore, that 
one can not make an informative if-then statement in which the ante- 
cedent is truly adequate. This, however, has always been the goal of 
recipe writing. It is only modern caution that prevents us from making 
the bold claim that we have succeeded in specifying a set of sufficient 
conditions for the achievement of the specified result. This is the form 
we would like our recipes to take. 


To cure Spitting of Blood, if a Vein is Broken. 
Take mice-dung beaten to powder. . . Continue this some time, and 
it will make whole, and cure.? 


But we would not now venture to put things like this. 

The basic form of a recipe is: ‘If you do so and so, then you will 
have such and such a result’. The impossibility of specifying the 
“so and so” leads one away from this, as has been noticed above; 
another reason for the abandonment of this manner of expression is the 
inelegance of an if-then statement when the antecedent consists of many 
terms in conjunction. It is natural to turn to the form ‘ Do this. Do 
this.... Do this; and then you will have...’. Here the words ‘ if-then’ 
have been suppressed, though their force remains. This is the form 
adopted in the “Cure for Spitting Blood ”’, and the commitment to 
inevitable success remains. To avoid the claim to success (and also to 
economise apparent redundancy) one drops the ‘and then you will 
have . . .’, and lets the conclusion be suggested by the title of the 
recipe. This gives the modern form. Remembering that a cookery 
recipe is a part of general discourse and not a formal principle, we may 
sum up the situation by saying that a recipe is an if-then statement, in 
which there may be certain conditions which are left unspecified because 
they can not be put into words. This gives the cash value of a recipe. 

Engine-designs may not so readily be discussed, for they are usually 
expressed as “‘ machine drawings ”’; and the logical grammar of machine 
drawing has not yet been adequately defined by philosophers. Again, 

1 B, Raffald: “ The experienced English House-keepert ”. 1st Ed. 1769, p. 163. A popular 
work: 13th Ed. 1806. 


2 E, Smith: “‘ The Compleat Housewife or Accomplish’d Gentlewoman’s Companion ”. 
1st Ed. 1727, 17th Ed. 1766; I quote from the 10th Ed., 1741, p. 290. 
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there is a theory underlying a given design (of an engine for example), 
namely that if one has a structure such as that described, it will develop 
power; and again, the manner of expression arises from convenience, not 
differences of essential content. 

The above considerations tend to link recipes and designs to the 
generality of “‘if-then” statements. There remain many differences 
between recipes, cookery theory, engine designs, engineering theory, 
scientific theory etc. The extent to which each fits into a close-structured 
and wide-spreading theory is particularly important—though not in the 
context of the present discussion. One difference might be thought 
to be relevant, namely that the information given by designs and recipes 
permits one to make things with desiderated properties, whereas that 
given by theories permits one to make predictions and retrodictions 
which come off. (Cf. Ryle p. 10.) But before one has made the engine 
or soufflé, the design or recipe is a theory that an object of such and such 
a kind (one which has given us a certain anterior succession of experi- 
ences) will behave in a particular way; and after one has tested one’s 
prediction one realises that the theory has led one to make (or find) 
an object with certain expected (if not desiderated) properties. These 
and many other differences are important in various contexts; but for 
the ensuing discussion of inferences and justification I need not dis- 
tinguish between recipes etc. and theories of the various kinds. 

I will now consider Prof. Ryle’s rhetorical questions in his second — 
paragraph. Can recipes, designs, theories, be successful hitherto and 
begin to be unsuccessful to-morrow? (Ryle p. 9). Remembering that 
we are not concerned with a possible failure of the Uniformity of 
Nature ’’, but with the particular failures of particular theories, we must 
still answer “‘ Yes, they may”’. We tend to misconceive the situation 
because the general theories of cookery have reached such a state that 
errors of principle do not occur, only errors of detail. We take it for 
gtanted that all the factors relevant to a recipe are known, so that any 
competent example would cover all the points that need to be covered 
and could be described effectively in words. We think only of errors of 
detail—such as too much potato floor—and the inadequacy of such 
recipes is readily detected; they just would not work at all. This sort 
of failure would not serve as an example to satisfy Prof. Ryle. 

But it is merely our present good fortune that we possess this back- 
ground knowledge of the factors sclevent to the outcomes of situations. 
Consider this recipe: 


To make a lightly boiled egg: Place in briskly allie water, and leave for 
three and a minutes. 


There is no question here of subtleties in the cooking operation which 
escape description: this recipe can be given just as well in an if-then 
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statement. It is equivalent to the theory that three and a half mintues 
boiling partly hardens the white and yolk of a(hen’s) egg. It has worked 
to perfection the day before yesterday, and to-day; but to-morrow I 
climb the Andes, and the recipe fails. It is perfectly possible for 
** Nature ”’ to remain the same, and yet our theories may cease to work. 
If a factor is left out of account in a theory or recipe, or is not properly 
accounted for, the theory or recipe is false or inadequate. This may 
remain unrevealed until a certain date, for until then the actual conditions 
may happen to be such that the factor in question does not work against 
the success of the relevant predictions; but once one has explored 
beyond that range, one realises that the theory is mistaken. In the 
cookery recipe/cookery theory example, the range of failure for the 
recipe/theory is higher mountains. A more typically scientific example 
is Newtonian mechanics. This theory is most remarkably successful 
for very many years—and then fails. Here the range of failure is higher 


s. 

Prof. Ryle supposed that there would be no positive answer to his 
rhetorical questions of p. 9; in this he was mistaken. Here, probably, 
is the source of the failure of the remaining arguments in his paper. Mr. 
Achinstein was quite clearly concerned with future successes (cf. foot 
of p. 7 and top of p. 9); yet Prof. Ryle passed from finding out whether 
the recipe “‘ is a good one” (p. 9 last line) to “‘ these runnings and froth- 
ings . . . are its [the recipe’s] successes ” (p. 10, ll. 3-4; italics in original). 
Before this move can be properly assessed, a difficulty must be unpacked, 
namely the ambiguity between the temporal and the timeless use of 
‘are’. If ‘are’ is interpreted as a present tense copula, and ‘ its suc- 
cesses ’ correspondingly, then Prof. Ryle’s second remark just quoted 
is correct; for context makes it clear that “‘ these runnings and frothings ” 
are the particular ones found xp #0 the present moment. But if the exis- 
tence of successes and no failures is to be identified with the recipe’s 
being “‘a good one ”’, the range of successes appealed to must have no 
temporal limitation. 

The reader can very easily fail to notice what is happening. He 
starts from the recipe being a good one (foot of p. 9) and identifies this 
with ‘there are successes (and no failures)’: this is acceptable if the 
‘are’ is timeless. Then, ignoring the question of the future, the reader 
passes from timeless to temporal, and accepts the present-tense ‘ are’ 
on p. 10, which picks out the successes to date. Thus Mr. Achinstein 
appears to have been answered. But the very question on hand was the 
trouble about the future: so these moves were illicit. Mr. Achinstein 
was concerned with the possibility of there being past and present success 
but future failure; and I have shown that the possibility is a real one in 
the case of recipes and theories. The crux of the matter is that success 
to date does not entail that the recipe or theory is a good one. 
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The main argument of Mr. Achinstein’s paper was that, where 
“ showing ” consists in presenting the very situation itself, then there 
is no inference called for; but where what one shows is not the situation 
itself, then an inference is called for—the inference, namely, from the 
truth that one has literally shown, to the truth that one was required 
to show. If “‘ goodness” were the successes that there are (present- 
tense ‘ are’), then in showing the successes (to date) we have shown the 
“‘ goodness”. But the fact is that, when one shows the goodness of a 
recipe or theory by means of successful instances, there is a gap between 
what is literally shown—namely the successes to date—and the goodness 
of the recipe or theory. The showing is of the second kind. Prof. Ryle, 
in the last paragraph of p. 10, turns from “‘ showing” to “learning ”’, 
and says that learning is not, save per accidens, inferring; but this is not 
to the point. ‘Learning’ is a rather wide word, and it includes not 
only learning-by-rote, the receiving of instruction, the acquiring of a 
skill, but also discovering that something is so and so; and ‘ discovering ” 
may be either a literal un-covering of the thing in question, or an un- 
covering of something else from which one infers that the thing in 
question is so and so. And there are many other possibilities. When we 
learn the merit of a theory or a recipe from successful instances, we must 
pass from data to a conclusion. This learning is very unlike learning to 
construe the Latin subjunctive. 

Up to this point in this paper I have not been discussing the question 
whether certain processes are or involve inferences: I have been examin- 
ing certain arguments. I have been endeavouring to show that Prof. 
Ryle’s arguments against Mr. Achinstein fail to show that the processes 
from the instances of theories to their merits can not be described as 
“inferences”. The basis of my position is the dependence of these 
processes upon a passage from a premise to a conclusion. One might 
well say that, where one passes (by a substantial step) from a premise 
to a conclusion, there is an inference. In fact, I would go so far as to 
say that anyone is wrong who says that anyone is wrong who calls the 
passage in question an inference: such a usage is within the bounds of 
normality. But there are differences which should be notified. 

An inference from premises to a conclusion may well be acceptable 
to a logician and yet not logically valid; this is usually because one 
accepts the existence of further premises, which are unstated but if 
stated would complete the argument. These other premises need not 
themselves be logically true, but they must be acceptable within the 
context of the discussion in hand. The reconstruction may, in many 
cases, become rather tenuous, because one really can not say in practice 
what the auxiliary premises are. The idea of reconstruction is often 
fraught with difficulty. But the situation when one tries to reconstruct 
the argument from successful instances to the goodness of recipe or 
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theory is remarkably different from the reconstruction of any typical J 
inference. Some peope have claimed that they can show the missing 
premise. Others have argued in other ways. In any case, the auxiliary 
premises are such that the conclusion has a curious uncertainty, and the 
relation itself is curious. Though the step is or involves an inference, 
it is an odd inference, and one might recommend that the word ‘ in- 
ference ’ could usefully be withheld. 
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